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SXPRESSIONS' SEARED BY yiETHAMESE I« AMERICA 



For Ameviaana interested in knowing about 
Vietncffnese people, the Lea Ar^etea Comty Com-' 
missicn on Buncm Relationa offers^ thia over^ 

' viet^. The expreaaions quoted here repr^aent^ 
Hetrumese indindmU who have graoioualy 
ahared iHth ua iheir txperiencea and insighta. 
For aomej the culture khcck/of living in the . 
United' Statea ia very current; othera we talked 

' with hdve been here for aa many aa ten, years. 
\ 

* Marty of tl}e Vietnameee noo entering Amerir 
can aorrfmmitie& are familiar^ii>ith Western ways. 
\Some are educated urban employ eea or botleaguea 
-of French and/or American bua.ineaa people or of- 
ficalai They may be more *Weatemized^thm the 
people whoae expreaaions appear here, or... they 
may not. 
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HAMES * , . ' ^ 

^fhmf I cm ask^d my rime iH this country j ^ 
lyvite it; and I iwe a ocrnna betDeen the\^ 
firet and aeaond names. " ' ^ . 

Jn this instance, the terms "first" and "second" 
Mko referorice to the. Vietnamese order in which 

Inaaes are given. Peitjaps the simpliest way to 
explain this veiy confusing cultural difference-. 
' is by txaaple. .In Vietnam, a man's full name 

' nay be: * 

Nguytn Trong Thiet (Jones P^u> John). 

Because there are not aany different surnames, a 
* great ni»ber of Vietnamese are Nguyens (Joneses) 
For this reason, a Vietnamese person is properly 
called byvji^ gi-v®. name. In this case:. ' 

Mr. "Thiet (Mr.* John) 

If the Ban has a wife, she may, in- different 
situations be called: i - 

\Mrs. Thiet (Mrs. John) 

- ^ - or ^ ' , \ ^ . 

^ Mrs^ (Mrs. Mary) 

Some Vietnamese have adopted the American order ' 
of names. References to "first nafl^e" or "last 
name" are not advisable. Even the term "family 
name" can be misunderstood; some Vietnamese take 
yit to mean the name given\o them by their famili 
(i.e., the given -name). For recordkeeping, a 
well placed coomia. seems a good clarifying todl. 
In conversation,' it is^ simpliest to ask a Viet- 
namese person which name he prefers. 



VittnoMS* n««es are words for things of bj^auty 
(nowtn. snow, mQoa) for ^amoi «nd virtues (wisdo., 
truth, honor) for wmn. Children J« ^««»ti.es 
given 'thgnttes pf- animals as nicknaes, to i^rotect 
them free unfriendly spirits. 

r 

The signature of a Vietnapese person nay be quite- 
ornate This practice' began with the French use . 
of official'^seals on dob«ents, and evolved into 
the additiWi of «any coiplicated strokes to the 
name. Aaerican bank tellers have been known to 
qxxe^ion': '"Is this your signature?" 

FORMALiry 

"If you ask a Vietnameae child if he iJHmld 
like some candy, he will say 'no' because 
he has been taught that that is the ipolvte 
answer. If you do not ask, but oust hand ^ 
km the can^j, he will thank you and enjoy 
it. " 

"In VUtnmese tradiUan, if you invite me to 
lunch, I should refuse. 'Then you should tnsvst 
and I would accept. Hero, in .this country, 
I have learned that if saneone off ere me a 
. cold drink and I refuse, h& will believe .that 
r I'do not_want a drink and I -will go thirsty. 

The Vietnamese, particularly those with linited 
exposure to Western ways, practice a formality which 
is in sharp contrast to California casual. They 
continue to address .Westerri, persons as Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss until invited to do otherwise. With 
Vietnamese persons, they may change to terns such 
as "uncle" and "aunt" which are more familiar and 
also more respectful of elders. After a short 
time here, Vietnamese" learn that Aaerican casual- 
^ ness in addressing persons is not meant as dis- 
respect, but as friendliness. 



If you were to thank a Yietnamesp 4>erson for - 
anytl^ing, you would probably be th^ked in return./ 
To the Vietnamese, it is strange .when "you're'O 
welcome*' is abbreviated into a ''that^s o.k.,'*^., 
"uh huh/' or "no sweat." 

'•Dutch treat" invitations are -rare ainong the Viet- 
njunese. Unless the contrary is made quite plai^, 
}t is a^smed tha.t any suggestion ta eat together 
is an' offer to assume the cost. An offer to pay 
your portion of the b'JI may offend a Vietnamese 
host. , * ^ 

Even at informal dinners, the younger and lower' ^ 
"status individuals will not begin^ eating before 

their elders or "superiors" have begun. They will 
• ev'an invite their "suneiriLors" to begin. 

, CULTl/RAL INFLUENCES ■ 

'^VietKcunese go to Chiruxtam to buy grocevi^a 
, ' or eat in vestaurantsl Their cooking is simi^ 
lav td ours, ff - . , 

thousaaid-year. Chinese rule of .Vietnam left 
Its mark ingrained in the Vietnamese people. 
Confucianist teachings of even temper, just and fair 
treatment of others, adaptation to the life around, 
avoidance of exaggeration, respect for elders and 
worship of ancestors have become part of the Viet- 
namese character. As one might expect in a culture 
where ancestors are worshipped, kinship ties are' 
strong, children anS particular ^^cns (by whom the* 
names are carried on) are a soUrce of great pride.' 

In the past, Vietnamese writing was by cklligraphy, 
like Chinese writing. The two languages used many, 
o:^ the same .characters (written symbols), but- the 
spoken languages were mutually unintelligible. 
Even neighboring countries (Cambodia, Laos/ Thailand) 
have ho wbrds^in common with Vietnamese. 



TOUCHING 



. "I l^amsd that wcmer\ An^e ftonJs with men 
in AmHca. 2 told^my wif^sthat if cm Amerioan 
wcw. offers /to shake hands ^ «nk should not be 
enixzrrasjBed or tkink he is being fotiJord. 
I exj^lccirled to her that it is ouatqna^^Jiere. " 



As with mostf Asians I physical contact among tht 
Vietnanaje/is liiiited to close friends and family> 
and evenythen verbal expressions nay be preferred. 
Vietnamese children greet adults by folding their 
ams across their chests and bowing. Adults 
t^ditfionally gasped their hands before them and 
bowejd; the high^-^e hands, the greater the res- 
pect sho%im. ' Touching<the top of a person's head 
is considered dfemeaning. -Jfietnaitese women working 
. among Americans sometimes experiei^ce great dis- 
cctafort, even distress, at the- casual physical '\ g 
contacts between men and women, svfih i^a touch ^ 
on the arm to interrupt a conversation,, or "a hand 
on the back as they walk through a crowds' Intellec^ 
tual understanding of this cultural difference* is 
helpful. A conscious effort to refrain from offend- 
ing is even better^ 

/ ■ ■) 

"In Vietnqm, as in some ather comtries, a 
mm may hold the hand of another man to shoo 
friendship. When I oame here, I learned 
that people thinJc yau^re homosexual if you / 
do that." ' . ' 

^In this instance, the Vietnamese changed his, conduct 
when he learned that it was misinterpreted. 



TACT/DIPLOMACY 

"When I first' worked for an Amerioan in 
Vietnam, I had to get used' to his 'direptness. 
For instance J. he told me he did not like 
^my being la^ and that I must not be late • 
* any mdre. jt thought he did not like me ar^d 
I was mad inside myself. A Vietnamese boss 

^y, wbuld have toM^me that he looked^ for me this 
^ .4 . 



morning <md gmMB^d I was in th^ oifmr offio^ 
whmt h0 Ad not m. I would hav0 undsr- 
$tocd what h0 nmant and I would hdV€^:tn0d to 
b0 an tim. ^ ^ -J ' ^ ^^^^^^^ 

4 4 ii 4 ' ' , 

"1/ yoM or* my friend and I nm^d a Uxot^ 
I will not a$k you for it. Ths Viepnm^e 
way is to l^t you htow my n^d and give you the 
6hcmo0 to offw ma thm, money if you ixcnt to. 
Perhape I would eay, >'Today I should buy im/ 
Uatbo^, hiitJ[ yAll haoe to wait mtil I ' 
^hacoe moftenwnMy. ' ' Jhan^ if you haoe the money 
oattd\f you^%fnat to Und it to me, you will offer 
it.. If you are Vietnameee, you would not oak 
' me if I want it, beoauee then I would^ay, \ 
*no\ lou would hand it to me eo Vwill not 
he embqTTaseed. " / 

VidtntMse are vexy' consciotts of and protective of 
the feelings' of others. Spoken cowinicatioiis; as 
illustrated above, take the form of hinting. 
Even ISTsituations 0*«5tem influenced) where frank 
discussion Is invited, the Vietnamese ^are inclined 
to anticipate ^e* reactions of atl those present 
and. withhold or moderate negative opinions. 

Vietnamese facial express iajs-^re consistently 
Icept^catt, even smilinjg...-'"^^^ Vietnamese find it 
much easi^jr to e3 cpxels negat 1 ve views through the 
grapavine^joxlin^nitTtten form. Written English 
is of^en^iasier for Vietfiaaese ,than spoken English* 
Mvn^letnamese have substantial English langtuge 
^cabularies. Conversation is more di^fflcult because 
oY slang, idioms andytccents. * ^ y 

^ The "small talk" which Americans use to get acquainted 

is a source of discomfort for most Vietnamese." Viet- ' ( 
_-naaast are not at ease talking about themselves — ^ 

• ^ >' • • / 
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what wotk they do, how long they've been hene, where 
th«y live. To the Vietntiwse, hunility is a. virtue; 
to talk about oneself is i»odest. ;if a Vietna«ese 
pi^rson- wants to know jiore about another Vietnaaese 
person* he will inquire through a third party. 

When writing letters, the traditional Vietnaaese 
person will focus entirely on the recipient and 
write rkothinf about hiwelf and his own faMily, 
There is a Confucian saying, "I do not grieve that I 
n not known; I grieve if I do not know others." 
Vietfiaaese who have African friends and family have 
learned that those Aaericans are interested and some- 
tines anxious to hear how they have been and what 
they are doing. 

SHAiREP LIFE 

fri$ndB ocm to visit ony time and t/ 
can visit thm any time. lou 900, mtil / 
r0O0nt^^^th0T0'w0r0,fm) UUphanee'in VieHim 
xxnd Saigon is not as large as Los Angelds^ so 
we are not X4Sed to phohing ahead, u>0 Mat go. " ^ 

This continuous hospitality aay suit sone American 
coomunities and soae 'American personalities. For 
others, it would be a distinct incovenience. When 
Vietnaaese dine together: with friends, it. is usually 
spontaneous - friends are visiting, /diftner time . 
^ coaes, and they share whatever is in the house. 

American friend paye that when he goes 
home from looi*, wants an hour alone in -a 
' quiet room. I don^t like to be alone very 
iftuch. ' I^m not happy to be alone." . 

The usual Vietnaaese household includes the 
extended family - grandparents, adult br|t:hers 
and Sisters, brothers- and sisters-in-law 



perhaps uncles, aunts, ojr cousins. ^ThQse who have 
an incone smport t**ase who don't. Material goods^ 
living space^d life are shared. The additional 
people are not considered to bfi an imposition, they 
are regarded as emotionaf security and st^port, 
helpers. ♦ 

OPEN HOUSES 

'Tot a long time, I could not .get used to 
living in an apartment here^ alt ctoeed,in» 
Every day I had ^ go outaide and breathe^ 
fresh air. " * \^ 

Vi^tnaaes,e hones are usually |^pt open to the out- : 
doors! During waking hours, the doors to hones 
Cexcaft in very urban* settii^s) usually stand open 
for. both ventilation and visitiag. Particularly to 
the Vietnamese person* coning from rural or serai- 
rural situations, ^erican homes- (especially city 
apartnents) are strangely closed up. Securing homes 
with Ibcks, (precautions which, unfortunately,^ are 
necessary), is in strong contrast to rural 
Vietnamese living. ' ^ 

•^ SOCIAL ST/iND/^ . ' 



{ 



"There are ti^o seasons in Vietnam: ' hot and 
Wet, and hot and dry. You see this shirt 
^I*m wearing? It would he too warm to wear 
in Vietnam. ^ Her^ I have to wear heavier cloth- 
ing to be comfortable. " * ^ , ' 



For' some time after their arrival here, Vietnamese 
tended feel cold in weather which Americans woiild 

* consider^quite comfortable. Some suffer severely 
cha^edskin in this drier climate. Even on ho 

^andhunid days, Vietname'se* women are not likely 
to wear brief simmier clothing. To the traditional 
Vietnamese, .revealing clothes are not suitable for * 
ladies. 



It is considerea unbecoming for a wife to\,. ;^ 
earn .more »than her husband/o,r to be employed » 
when he is not^ . 

Marriages, when not arranged by parents, must 
at least hav<^ parental approval. Vietnamese 
women take gi^eat pride in being mothers and home« 
makers . " * . * ^ - ^ 

In some ways, the Vietnamese hold values which 
are reminiscent of American standards in earlier 
times^ In other ways, Americans and Vietnamese 
are different to the point .of being in opposi- 
tion. The V ietnamese can be expected to be polite 
(by VietnaJBese standards) to the peopl4 of this 
Vost country/ Sometimes their politeness will be 
m the form/ of adopting American customs a^they 
et:ome aware of them. The greatest wisdom for all 
cotfc^rne<a is the apprecidtion of intentions, not 
the ju^^ment of/on.e ^culture's' actions by another 
cultuipe ' s ''^^[andards . 



mWal labor 



''There la a saying 
to be a Mandarin. ' " 



'I aspire 



The Mandarin envisioned is a/iearne"ijhigh official, 
dressed in fine robes, seaji^ with, arm^^olded. 
No Mandarin toils with hjs hands. Many Vietnamese 
refugees have founds or may' find, that the.onlj 
jobs open to them aj?c manual or semi -manual, langii^ 
age barriers, certificating an<J licensing problems, 
and the general >^onorcic situation all contribute to 
this, \ihile jft^y Vietnamese here-have taken manual 
jobs and wo^d hard at them,^a"Vl^ural bias^may 
be seen it/their use of ''free" ti^ne. It is hard 
for a Vi^namese person to understand the pleasure 
an Araejfican teacher might take in working on his 
car,/or in* stripping layer? of paint off an antique^ 
ckgar. ^ ^ • ^ ' ' 

12 
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in AMXlca, fxott the office, the boss can relax 
and do mm as he pleases; but in Vietnat the toss 
is the boss, an/tise ahd anywhere** If the boss is 
encountered away fro* work, he is still accorded- 
all respect and deference which the office would 
dictate, the boss aust live according to his 
positi_ooAllv-the.-tiil^«;^ aay not go- to a simple 
little restatM where^tlie food' is good*; he must 
go only tb first-rate elegMt^staurants iirtiich 
sj^t his station in life. 

FATALISM \ 

^^HmtncmB9€ %9ill $trugglm to mdkm their 
' liv ^fttn* if they can. But at a aertain 
point, k^han -Owy ha^>0 done everything they 
oast, ike^ ^11 atop etruggling and aooept 
^ * ^^hetr fatte peaomfulty.^ 

There appear to be widely differing attitudes 
aaong Vietniuaesr-«cith reference to competition, 
.industriousnass an^^talisa. * Tliese differences 
are soMtia^s linked (by the Vietnaaese) to regional 
or socio-econoaic divisions. It is jfenerally agreed, 
however, that J^if tn^aMe attfttfdef towfrd suffering 
^ and toward life xnrgeMt^l differ significantly ^ 
^ from Aaerican attitudes. *. Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoi>m influence the Vietnamese toward quiet- 
ness, rejection of stflriLving, and Submlssiwi to 
3uperiori influences absent Trom the usiul 
can experience. 

] : ' ^ ' 

bdfboo?^ It bends/ it does ' • ^ 
I not break* X tettjthe Vietncmee refugese 
: that they in^ll not Ibe able to lipe here as 
they did in Vietnm. ^ They v>ill probably not 
ite to^lutoe jobs here oontparable to those 
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which they Uft. acme of them this is 
hard to accept* But I knew that they wilt 
. accept ips <^ that^they will adjust to life 
have.'' 


The Vietnamese are proud. That pride, along with 
their sense of duty to family anH their resource- 
• fulness will be used in adjusting to life in a >new 
and different country. 
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This paper is made available *as an educational 
>Mrvice by: ^ • * 

The Los Angeljss County Commission on Human 
^ Relations 

320 West Temple Street, Room '1184 
Los Angeles, -California 90012 

The text was prepared by Carole Chan, Staff Consul- 
tant. 

The Coomission' is grateful to indi^duals who gave 
* interviews and to these Vietnamese ]3ersons who 

reviewed this material and offered .their suggestions 

Dr. Thich, Thien^ An, President, College of 

Oriental Studies, Los Angeles . 
Mr: Cong, Ngoc Duong 
Mrs Suzanne Figueroa 
Mrs, Kim Sicca 
Mr. Nguyen, Trong Thiet 

In addition, there were other reactor/.revi ewers 
who aiked that their names be withheld tbecajise 
members of their families remain in Vietnam. 
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